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Presage 


By Carotyn Hau 


One night I saw the moonlight on the sea 
A erystal goblet brimmed with sparkling wine 
And tabled on the old rocks where we three 
Were finding wonder in life’s strange design. 


The moonlight seemed to be a silver sense 

Of Death that brushed us by to fill the glass, 
Revealing beauty that would recompense 

The little things of earth we knew would pass. 


Your lighted mind was like a lamp of gold 
For Death. He was attracted by its flame. 
Now you are dead it is as though he told 
Us all the glowing truth that night he came. 


Strange radiance in a goblet of the moon, — 
Grief brightened it the day you died at noon! 








Songs While the Prairie Whispers 


By Guenn Warp DresBacH 


I 
Here, where the lofty grasses, 
Enamoured of the wind, 
Passed before the ploughshares, 
Whispers stayed behind! 


But hardly one may hear them, 
For now from early morn 

The miser winds will rattle 
The gold in fields of corn. 


Some dreamer here may listen 
To whispers drifting by, 

Weary of things called Duty — 
And yet not knowing why. 


Some dreamer then may wonder, 
With idly drooping hand, 

What he has lost, and, longing, 
He may not understand! 
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Il 
The maple leaves are golden; 
They are falling one by one, 
And down blue-misted hollows 
There is the flight of swallows 
Glinting toward the sun. 


Along a lane where wild grapes 
Hang purple in the morn, 

A farmer asks his neighbor 

Upon their way to labor, 
‘*What is the price of corn?”’ 


And leaves about me whisper,’ 
‘‘The price one has to pay!”’ 

And winds toss leaves asunder 

Down lanes I walk and wonder 
The price of Dreams today. 


III 
I met a vagabond upon the highway. 
His coat was stolen from a scarecrow left 
To guard a field that now need not be guarded — 
And so no one had suffered for the theft. 


Or was this vagabond the scarecrow wearied 
Of needless watching with incentive gone, 
Seeking new fields to guard in his old fashion, 
With face turned now to some suspected Dawn! 
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IV 
These are the lands that feed the Body! 
Corn and fruit of the tree they give, 
Wheat and fruit of the vine they lavish 
That many hungry worlds may live. 


O if they failed how the streets would echo 
And wharves rot down to the grasping sea! 
And the proud who jeered these lands in plenty 

Would pray to them in misery! 


And since these lands have fed the Body 
Sowers there are who toil apart — 

Out of the dust of the prairie grasses 
What of the harvest to feed the Heart! 


V 
I have squandered bits of silver 
I kept from the prairie stars 
For robes of crimson and purple 
To cover my prairie scars. 


O my breast was torn on the fences 
And my feet have bled on the clods — 
But my dreams are warm with the vintage 
I drank with the prairie gods! 
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VI 
Her white dress glimmered in the rising moon . . . 
The orchard wall seemed very cruel and cold 
As she leaned there one lonely night in June — 
Sixteen years old! 


She dreamed of cities that she had not seen 

And had them rather changed from what they are, 
Until she thought she hated shadowy green 

And staring star. 


Then suddenly the cities faded out — 
It was not them she wanted afterall ... 
Her first real lover, coming as in doubt, 
Paused at the wall. 


The boldness of her dreams so quickly dead, 
She lost the glamour of the things she knew 
In cities far. . . . She blushed a bit, and said, 
‘“Why, howdy do!’’ 


VII 
The lightning strikes in prairie lanes, 
It strikes where towers gloom — 
The only difference that remains 
Is here there is more room. 


Dry-rot creeps in some prairie things, 
It creeps where cities change — 

But here the Wind has wider wings, 
The Rainbow longer range! 








“Remembrance” 


By Wauter McLaren Imrie 


Through the unshuttered windows of the Ward, 
the shadows of the late afternoon steal quietly in. 
The Sergeant stirs restlessly in his bed. Above him 
hangs his Military Medal, and a last, lingering sun- 
beam, quivering obliquely on the bare white wall, 
touches the deep colours of the ribbon with way- 
ward hands, and suddenly departs. Slowly the 
shadows lengthen. 

The Sergeant’s eyes are closed, and his dark 
lashes lie like twilight on his still face. He is a glo- 
rious lad, — as splendid in his young manhood as an 
Athenian marble. In the gathering dusk, he as- 
sumes an almost luminous pallor. It is as though his 
departing spirit were already casting about him a 
halo of transplendent light. Softened by approach- 
ing death, his features have assumed the deep im- 
press of the final sleep, and folded above his heart, 
his hands lie nerveless and attenuated, like withered 
lilies. 

For seven days, I have watched his chart, but the 
hieroglyphic lines of temperature and pulse give no 
encouragement. Apparently there has been no re- 
sistance voluntarily offered, no heroic effort made; 
it is as though he knew the futility of hope, and, in 
his heart, was very glad, — and waited. Some men 
fight their battles inch by inch; some men, not at all. 
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In the morning, and in the afternoon, and then at 
night, I do his dressing. He seldom speaks, so it is 
difficult to say just what degree of suffering he en- 
dures. Only once or twice have I found his dark 
eyes upon me, as I worked; and then, his gaze was so 
remote, so utterly removed, that to have challenged 
him, and brought him back to the grey horror of 
reality, would have seemed a desecration, — almost, 
—of some dim, spiritual aloofness of his own. So 
we have gone on, patiently, — and in silence. 

The surgeons have done what they could for him, 
— probed, and drained, and given blood transfu- 
sions; but from the very start, his chance was 
wretched. In his left lung, there lies a great, torn 
fragment of shrapnel, and when he coughs, it turns 
and writhes within him, lacerating its way through 
muscle and tissue, and severing the vessels that ob- 
struct its course. Then, stains of crimson steal 
across his lips, and, presently, great basins brim 
with his own blood. 6 OE ae at 

After supper, the trays are cleared away, the men 
quiet down, and the Medical Officer comes on his 
nightly round. Captain Bartholomew studies the 
Sergeant’s chart, takes his pulse and temperature, 
and then calls me aside. 

‘‘T think we’d better have screens to-night, Cor- 
poral: —he can’t last very much longer, at this 
rate.’’ 

So I bring the screens and put them about the 
Sergeant’s bed. The other men look on, unmoved, 
and whisper between themselves in a low monotone. 
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At nine o’clock, I fetch my dressing-tray from the 
instrument-cupboard. The Ward is very quiet now, 
and many of the men are asleep. With a soft, kindly 
radiance, the lamp-light floods the screen-enclosed 
area. The Sergeant’s eyes are open, and he is mov- 
ing his hands about, over the coverlet. 

‘*Here we are again, old man! — You look pretty 
fit, to-night. Feeling better?’’ 

‘“‘Oh, —I don’t know —thanks.’’ He turns his 
head wearily towards me, and tries to take an inter- 
est in what I am doing. His black hair looms like a 
shadow on the pillow. 

I unbutton the coat of his pajama, and carefully 
remove the surgical pads that cover his wound. His 
body is burning to the touch, — like the beating of 
the sun on a mid-summer’s afternoon. Apparently 
his fever is up again, on one of its periodic flights. 
Surely the end,—the beginning of the end, —is 
near. 

The dressing takes some twenty minutes. When 
I have finished, and am gathering up my basins and 
tubes and instruments, and am about to depart, a 
waxen hand strays out from the bed, and. detains 
me. I put down my tray on the floor. 

“Yes, old man; what can I do for you?—A 
drink?’’ 

The Sergeant negatively closes his eyes, and then 
slowly opens them. 

‘*No, I’m not thirsty, thanks, Corporal. —I only 
wanted to know —if you’d — come back —and sit 
with me awhile—for, you see—I’m dying — 
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to-night — and it’s lonely here — behind these 
sereens.”’ 

I take both his hands in mine, and hold them fast. 

‘‘We are not afraid, old pal. Try to sleep. I 
shall not leave you.’’ 

Thus draws his mortal day to its close. 

Towards eleven o’clock, he passes into a light de- 
lirium. His dreams are broken, disjointed, — dim 
memories of dead days, lived long ago, and ever at 
their heels, urging them on, blood-stained remem- 
brances of the more immediate past; — the far prai- 
ries of his native Canada, gloriously golden under 
their Autumn harvest of wheat; his Mother, pa- 
tiently waiting; his brother; the battle-fields of the 
Somme. A little strangled sob floats upwards for 
an instant, and dies in fluttering accents. 

At midnight, he rouses, and I give him water to 
drink. Thereafter, he seems easier, and does not 
care to sleep; so I talk to him quietly of Canada, — 
of the prairies and the mountains and the sea, — of 
the beauty and the gladness—that is home. Pa- 
tiently he holds my hand, and listens. Backward I 
lead him, step by step, in memory. 

When I believe him to be at the very verge of 
sleep, his fingers suddenly close hard on mine, and 
he stirs uneasily beside me. 

““TIt’s Eric, though, Corporal,’’ — his voice is very 
faint and I must stoop to hear: — ‘‘ Eric, my broth- 
er, that I’m longing for. Can’t you see, — he’s 
dead, and I’ve been waiting for him—all this 
time.’’ 
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What can I say?—The cold hand trembles in 
my own. 

‘‘He was only a kid,—was Eric, — seventeen. 
Mother should never have let him go: but, God, how 
he loved me,—better than life itself,—and he 
would come along. — All his life before him, — and 
happy,— why, he never knew a care!—It seems 
years ago to me, now.— Only seventeen when he 
died ! — God, — the pity of it all! 

‘‘T was with him the morning he was killed; we’d 
never been apart, he and I,— just pals,— and he 
was a proper soldier, too, even though he was a kid. 

‘*Yes, I’ve lived it all over a good many times, 
since I’ve been lying here, — that day that he died. 
— I’ve only got to close my eyes, and Gad! —I’m 
back on that old road again, with Eric beside me on 
the gun-carriage. We were drivers, you see, — he 
and I,—in the Somme. Been through some pretty 
heavy fighting, too. 

‘*T’ll never forget that day,— the heat and the 
dust. There wasn’t a breath of air. The old girl 
lumbered along, rattling and clanking like all-pos- 
sessed. First, we were up on one wheel, and then 
we were down on the other. — And what a road! — 
pools of water, green with slime, and shell-holes a 
horse could break his leg in.— The dust rose and 
fell like smoke, around us: we were grey with it, — 
we breathed it in with every breath. It drifted in 
shuddering clouds,— hung motionless in the still 
air. At times, we could not see the man ahead of us, 
-— our own horses, even.’’ 
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Faint, the Sergeant pauses for an instant, and his 
eyes slowly open. They mirror a horror, —a re- 
membrance, that is beyond human words. 

‘‘The kid was half-asleep, you see, hanging on be- 
side me, and jolting about. The sun was in his eyes, 
and he’d been up all night, besides. I tried to watch 
him, — God knows, — had my arm around him, most 
of the time, so that he could put his head down on 
my shoulder, and sleep more easily.—It was all 
play to him; like a boy, he was tired out, and wanted 
to forget. 

‘‘Then — we struck a crater!— God, I thought 
we’d never stop; down and down, slipping and slid- 
ing. The horses were wild with fear. ‘Struggling 
to hold them back, I wrenched my arm free from the 
kid. — It only lasted a moment; — then, slowly, the 
great gun righted itself, —the wheels groaned, the 
chains pulled taut. — Out of the dust beneath me, — 
suddenly there came a cry! I looked for Eric; — 
he was gone!”’ 

The Sergeant’s eyes fill slowly with tears. They 
course unheeded down his wan face. He makes a 
supreme effort to regain his self-control. Out of 
his increasing weakness, and the mists of delirium, 
which are slowly gathering again, he wrests a final 
moment of lucidity. 

‘‘T Jeft the horses standing, and went back. — At 
the bottom of the crater, I found him, face-down- 
ward in the dust, his arms spread out before him. 
There was blood on the sand, — great pools of it, 
that quickly sank and disappeared.— The wheels 
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had gone over his chest, — poor kid, but his hands 
were still twitching when I reached him, — clawing 
the sand, and digging themselves in. — I tried to lift 
him up in my arms, but he was bent, and broken, and 
twisted. His blood poured over me,—my hands, 
my tunic. It was on my lips, and my eyes were 
blinded with it. 

‘‘Then, they shelled us, there on the road, as I was 
burying him, and — and —’’ 

Exhausted, he falls back. The watch, hanging 
above his bed, ticks away the moments, listlessly. 
An oppressive silence weighs upon me. In the dim 
light, I conjure the terrible scene, — the devastated 
road, the shimmering veils of dust and heat, the 
crater, the plunging gun-carriage, the body, the 
sand, the blood. 

I cannot breathe, and rise to go. The lifeless 
hand slips from my own. On the pale cheeks, the 
tears are slowly drying, leaving faint, brackish 
stains. 

From the wall, I take down the Military Medal, 
and place it between the relaxed fingers of the waxen 
hands. His eyes are glazing rapidly. The broken 
dreams rush head-long through his brain; — the 
Somme; the far prairies of his native Canada, glo- 
riously golden under their Autumn harvest of wheat; 
-—his Mother, patiently waiting; — his brother. 

Calmly, serenely, the lamp-light throws a dim 
radiance about him. 














*Toinette Sketches 


By Harriet Joor 


THE GREAT DECISION 


“* ‘Let — the — c-a-t — c-a-t —’ ”’ 

’Toinette, toilsomely spelling out her reading les- 
son at her mother’s elbow, by the open kitchen win- 
dow, paused in miserable uncertainty, and, wriggled 
her foot around the rung of her mother’s chair. 
Then in despair she plucked at her mother’s skirt: 
‘*What does c-80 spell, mama?”’ 

‘‘Cat, ’Toinette! You have had the word before,”’ 
her mother answered absently, with her eyes on Sam 
as he rode slowly past the gate. 

‘‘I’m saying my tables,’’ the boy called to her 
triumphantly; ‘‘I’ve reached ‘nine times,’ and I’ve 
only missed ‘five-times-seven’!’’ 

‘Well, ride around the yard once more, and see if 
you can remember the sevens,’’ the mother called 
back smilingly. 

‘*Oh, can’t I go ride behind him, mama?’’ begged 
’T oinette. 

‘*No, no, child! Go on with your lesson!”’ 

‘* ‘Let — the — cat — be,’ ’’ the little girl droned 
drearily on, her short forefinger tracing the halting 
journey across the page. Then the toneless voice 
trailed off into silence, while the child’s eyes in 
dreamy fascination, followed the potato peeling as 
it slowly lengthened, in dancing whorls, from her 
mother’s paring knife. Would it fall in a perfect 
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coil, or would it break in the paring, she wondered 
tensely. 

‘“‘Go on, ’Toinette!’’ her mother urged impa- 
tiently ; and the little gir] bent reluctantly once more 
over the hated book. 

‘* ‘Let — the — cat — be —’’”’ she chanted in a 
weary sing-song; ‘‘ ‘she — has — a — k-i-t — k-i-t’ 
— Mama, what ts k-i-t?’’ 

‘‘Look at the picture, child!’’ 

‘‘Oh, KiTTEN,’’ ’Toinette cried with reviving en- 
thusiasm. Perhaps it would get interesting, now! 

‘‘No, KiT!’’ 

‘‘But, Mama, it’s a kitten in the picture!’’ ’Toin- 
ette protested in bewilderment. 

“*Go on, child!’’ 

Hopelessly the little girl drowsed tonelessly on: 
‘* “Do — not — go — to — her — now — but — sit — 
— by—me — I— will — do — as —1— am — bid 
— I— will — not— go—’”’ 

How stupid and futile it all was, the child thought 
as she floundered despairingly on. It was such an 
ugly cat, too; and the kitten, (for it was a kitten, and 
not a kit, and Mama would see it was, if she would 
only look!) was not pretty and fluffy like Snow’s 
kittens, but thin and draggled, with ugly spots on it. 
And she didn’t care to know anything about it, any- 
way! 

“‘T’ve reached ‘ten times’ now, Mama,’’ Sam 
called exultantly, as he again circled into view. 

The mother nodded smilingly, as she took up the 
hated primer and turned to a new lesson. 
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‘‘Now, ’Toinette; read this.’’ 

With a hopeless sigh, ’Toinette twisted one bare 
restless foot around the other, and plunged reck- 
lessly ahead. 

‘« ‘Get-up, Lucy — Do-NoT-LIE in bed now. THE- 
sun-is-up.’’’ Then her thoughts flashed away from 
the printed page to the real sun shining in her own 
sky, and her eyes strayed wistfully to the shimmer- 
ing prairie, stretching away into the distance. Ah! 
there was a yellow-breasted lark, right now, whir- 
ring, singing, above its nest in the tawny grass! 

‘*Go on, ’Toinette!’’ her mother urged with weary 
patience. And back the little girl turned wearily to 
croon in a Sleepy sing-song: 

‘« ‘Mary — got — up — at — six— 

Up — up — Lucy — 
Why — do — you — lie — in — bed.’ ”’ 

The posts of Lucy’s bed had little rounds cut in 
them like the posts in her own mother’s bed, 
’Toinette noted listlessly ; but the sleeping Lucy was 
just an ugly, lazy little girl. ’Toinette didn’t care 
whether she got up or not! 

**Go on, child! Don’t go to sleep over it,’’ her 
mother urged wearily. ‘‘You will never learn to 
read at all if you are so lazy over it!”’ 

Then tired ’Toinette, lifting serious eyes to her 
mother’s face, answered slowly and thoughtfully: 
‘*T think — I — don’t want to learn to read.”’ 

For many days ’Toinette had been pondering the 
utter uselessness of this baffling task, and the stupid- 
ity of the morning’s lesson had brought her waver- 
ing decision to a certainty. 
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‘*You don’t want to learn to read?’’ The amazed 
daughter of generations of scholarly men looked at 
her degenerate little daughter in perplexed dismay. 

‘“Wuart For do I learn to read?’’ the child asked 
with earnest eyes, and a quiver in the serious voice; 
for ’Toinette was very timid. 

‘‘What for? Why, so that you may read nice 
stories.’’ 

‘‘But THESE stories are not nice,’’ ’Toinette pa- 
tiently urged, twirling the pages of the yellow-backed 
primer; ‘‘an’ all the other books Sam, or you, or 
Papa, have read to me already. — All ’cept the In- 
dian Mas’ker book at the Sherrods;— an’ I don’t 
LIKE that book,’’ she explained slowly and patiently. 

The doctor’s wife looked at her serious little 
daughter in troubled doubt. 

‘‘But when you are a big, grown-up lady,’’ she 
said at last, ‘‘you will be ashamed not to be able to 
read. Ladies all know how to read.’’ 

‘““Why, Mama!’’ ’Toinette’s eyes now were wide 
with honest surprise; ‘‘Mis’ Dunnegan jus’ spells 
out things slower’n I do; an’ Mis’ Smith don’ know 
how; and Mis’ Sherrod can’t read even THE PICTURES 
of the Mas’ker book!”’ 

How could the mother make real to the child the 
ways of the big world beyond the prairie-rim? In 
perplexity, she laid down on the window sill the 
shabby primer through which she herself long years 
before had spelled her weary way. 

‘‘Very well, daughter,’’ she said quietly; ‘‘we will 
let the lessons be until you want to learn to read.”’ 
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The child’s eyes shone with incredulous relief; — 
never to bother with reading again! It seemed too 
good to be true. 

‘‘And can I go, now, Mama, RIGHT Now, and ride 
behind Sam on Bonnie?’’ she demanded breathlessly, 
dancing joyously on her toes as she dragged her 
sunbonnet from its nail. ‘‘And little "Gene, too?’’ 

How deliciously warm Bonnie’s back felt as the 
little girl scrambled upon it, from the top of the 
fence, with ’Gene clambering after her; and how the 
prairie grasses, with dry wind-gusts stirring 
through, seemed to laugh in tune with her own liber- 
ated spirit, as they jogged down the dusty road! 

When they reached the unpainted meetinghouse, 
the children slid from Bonnie’s back, and pushing 
open the unlocked door, tip-toed softly in. From 
behind the kerosene lamps on the wall, the tin reflec- 
tors gleamed down with unwonted brightness, and a 
strange quietness filled the echoing room. How big 
it seemed with the long empty rows of rough brown 
benches, and the sun streaming in through the shut- 
terless windows! There was a little red hood 
crumpled up in the corner where Mrs. Dunnegan sat; 
and a bright-eyed mouse was nibbling at cookie 
crumbs under the Sherrods’ pew. 

‘‘Read som’thin’, Sammy,”’ little "Gene begged in 
a whisper; ‘‘read ’bout Dan’! an’ the lions.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, Sam,’’ ’Toinette coaxed, nestling down on 
the pulpit step as Sam opened the big Bible, ‘‘read 
’bout little Joseph, an’ his pretty coat!’’ 
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‘‘No; I want to read about David,’’ Sam answered 
with calm decision; and he slowly spelled out his 
favorite story of Goliath and the shepherd boy. 

When he came to the spear as large as a weaver’s 
beam, ’Toinette, shuddering, looked up at the rough, 
brown beams overhead, the only beams she knew. 
‘‘Was it as big as one of those, Sammy?’’ she ques- 
tioned, whispering in awe. 

‘‘Course it was! only bigger!’’ Then the lad’s 
cheeks grew red and his eyes flashed as he read on. 

‘‘The old bully!’’ he eried indignantly. ‘‘That’s 
what he was, — the horrid old ogre! But just think 
how plucky little David was! — He wasn’t ’fraid a 
mite!’’ And ’Gene clapped his hands and chuckled 
‘‘Ain’t ’fraid mite!’’ 

But ’Toinette, picturing it all with gruesome viv- 
idness, interposed pleadingly: ‘‘Hurry up, Sam, an’ 
get past the killing part; — then you can read ’bout 
Joseph an’ his pretty striped coat.’’ 

‘‘But I don’t tke to read about Joseph and his 
old coat,’’ Sam answered with quiet finality; ‘‘and I 
LIKE the killing parts!’’ 

’Toinette, subsiding meekly on the pulpit step, 
felt the first faint doubt as to the wisdom of her 
Great Decision. 

What if folks would not read to her the things 
she wanted to hear; — now that she, herself, would 
never be able to read? 

But the die was cast; and the resolute soul in her 
small body told her that since the Great Decision 
had been made, she must, in honor, abide by it. 
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And yet —and yet —as the three jogged slowly 
homeward through the late afternoon, ’Toinette 
kept wondering wistfully; suppose nobody would 
ever read to her about the Swiss Family Robinson’s 
house ’way up in the tree, and Mother Robinson’s 
wonderful bag; — and how Crusoe found folks’ foot- 
prints in the sand? Suppose her father wouldn’t 
read her the sad parts any more, ’cause they made 
her cry? He couldn’t seem to understand that she 
LIKED the parts that made her cry! 

It was a very quiet, thoughtful little girl who slid 
from Bonnie’s back and went pensively in to supper. 


THE COMING OF THE BOOK 


‘‘Sammy,”’ ’Toinette faltered, sidling shyly up to 
the corn-crib door where her brother lay sprawled 
on his elbows in the sunshine, poring over a shabby 
bicycle catalog, ‘‘today I’ve been just wonderin’ and 
wonderin’;—do you s’pose — sometimes — when 
the angels brings babies to folks, that they make 
mistakes, and leave a baby at the wrong house? — 
I’ve been thinkin’ maybe —I don’t b’long to Papa- 
doctor and Mama! That maybe,’’ faltering over the 
miserable possibility, ‘‘ Willie O’Hara down in the 
Black House belongs here, an’ I belong in the ugly 
Black House!’’ The bare possibility that she ought 
to change places with slouchy, touseled Willy 
O’Hara, who called her mother ‘‘Mammy’’, made 
’Toinette shudder. 
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Downright Sam looked at her in amaze. ‘‘You’re 
crazy, "Toinette! Course you are Papa-doctor’s 
and Mama’s little girl! ’Cause you are! As for the 
angels bringin’ ’em,’’—in a more conservative 
tone, —‘‘I don’t know nothing about that. Who 
said they did? Mis’ Dunnegan? Well—she sure 
ought to know, seein’ they’ve brought her two. An’ 
that Rob must ’a’ been er handful! But as for the 
angels makin’ mistakes;— why, they can’t, you 
know! They’re smarter, even, than papa, or — or 
THE DICTIONARY! You’re jus’ silly to bother ‘bout 
such things. Come,’’ he added eagerly, springing to 
his feet and tossing the shabby, beloved catalog into 
a corner; ‘‘le’s call ’Gene an’ play stick-horse till 
dinner time!”’ 

Their stick-horses, each duly named, and bridled 
with a string, stood in their stalls, beyond old Tom’s 
manger; and in the wild joy of racing and shouting 
breathlessly through the pasture, a-stride her stick- 
horse, ’Toinette forgot all problems of identity. 

As they ran in to dinner, hot, and happy, and pant- 
ing, the doctor met them with the announcement 
that there was a book — a NEw BooK — in the Post 
Office at the Store, addressed to all three of them; 
and after dinner they were to drive over to get it! 

‘‘Why, Sam,’’ ’Toinette gasped, as her little shaky 
fingers helped him buckle Bonnie to the rickety old 
buggy, ‘‘I didn’t know there was any books ’cept 
these in our house, an’ the Mas’ker book at the 
Sherrods’, and the Martyr book at the Keels’! I 
didn’t know there was any other books aNywHERES!”’ 
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‘‘T didn’t, either,’’? Sammy confessed; ‘‘and if it’s 
a NEW one they must be MakINn’ books somewheres; 
and I thought books just— just was; like — like 
trees and stones! Only trees grow,’’ he added 
thoughtfully. 

‘‘T don’t think trees grow,’’ his skeptical little 
sister answered; ‘‘ ’cause I measured a little tree 
once with a stick an’ the next day it wasn’t a bit 
bigger !’’ 

‘“‘But Papa says they grow bigger an’ bigger,”’ 
Sam stoutly asserted. ‘‘But I thought books just 
was from always like — like the moon.’’ 

‘‘Do you guess they’s any more books, Sammy, be- 
sides this onr?’’ ’Toinette queried in an awed little 
voice. ‘‘Nice books, that you’d Like to read?’’ She 
was thinking again of the Great Decision. 

‘‘T dunno,’’ Sam answered carelessly, ‘‘but I 
know we’re going after THIs book this very even- 
ing!”’ 

All three of the children drove over in the buggy 
to the store, in the late afternoon. The group of 
gossipping loungers, loitering in up-tilted chairs 
under the shed in front of the store, called teasingly 
to the doctor’s clan as Bonnie halted at the hitching- 
post, and ’Toinette shrank back in fear. But ’Gene 
responded to the cowboys’ overtures with friendly 
chuckles; and manly Sam, thrusting the lines into 
his sister’s hands, strode undaunted through the 
teasing group, and on to the post office in the back 
of the store. 
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As Bonnie plodded placidly homeward, with the 
reins left loose and dragging by her heedless drivers, 
the children opened the precious bundle, cutting the 
red string with Sam’s old, nicked pocket-knife, and 
unfolding the heavy brown paper wrappings, until 
they could actually tovucn the beautiful book with 
their trembling fingers. 

Its NEWNEss shone all over it; its cover was green, 
with the title, ‘‘The Young Marooners,’’ printed in 
lovely gold letters; and it had pictures in it of a 
little girl in full skirts and pantalettes, and of young 
boys in little round jackets and funny low slippers. 

It was supper-time when Bonnie stopped at the 
doctor’s gate, but the children were too excited to 
eat; and after a few minutes they gathered on the 
back step in the dusk, for Sam to read the first won- 
derful pages. 

They took the book to bed with them that night; 
and in the twilight of early dawn stole out to the 
step to go on with the story. 

It was a thick book; and so, when Sam was out 
riding, or studying his beloved bicycle catalog, 
’Toinette, all a-quiver to know what happened next, 
would pore over it by herself, skipping the words 
that were hopelessly long, and guessing at others; 
but dragging out the meaning, somehow, from page 
to page. 

One morning, as the little girl bent puzzling out 
its paragraphs, her mother suggested quietly: 
‘¢Toinette, if you bring the book over here, while I 
shell the peas, I can help you with the hard words.’’ 
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And ’Toinette, forgetting all about the Great De- 
cision, that was thus quietly set aside without any 
painful revocation, breathlessly spelled out ‘‘The 
Young Marooners’’ at her mother’s side. And by 
the time she had finished the thick green book, the 
little girl had learned to read. 





Truancy 
By Ne wu Bourcet MILER 


Sometimes when I would merry be, 
Bid friends to spend the day, 
My soul gets out its rosary 
And steals aside to pray; 


Telling soft aves o’er and o’er, 
Like some gray cloistered nun 

Upon a cheerless convent floor, 
It prays till day is done. 


But when in sober Sabbath mood 
I go to church to pray, 

Within some dear remembered wood 
My truant soul will play; 


It romps with dryads down the glen 
With quite unseemly pagan glee, 

And only with the last amen 
Creeps, penitent, to me. 








Two Poems 


By Paut Evpripce 
THE MOUNTAINS 


The Mountains are giant Camels 
Stuck, knee-deep in the sands 
Of the great Border Desert 

Of the Earth. 

Their riders, the Forests 
Impatient, 

Urge them, and clamor, 

And whip them. 

For their priceless booty, 

The sacred Ruby of the West, 
The dead eye of the God of Day, 
Is falling into the Sea. 


WISDOM 


The Valley, like a snake well-fed, 

Lies, unrolled, and dozing, 

Between the cool shadows of the hills. 

He thinks — and his thoughts roll softly, 
Like bits of blue clouds: 

‘‘The hills are young — 

They reach for stars — 

Their arms will weary — 

They will understand — 

They will crumble — 

They, too, will become long, sleepy valleys — 
They will understand.’’ 








